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DIALOGUES 


ON 


INNATE PRINC IPLES, 


DIALOGUE 1. 


FTE R a ſultry day, theres Is 
A” ſomething - peculiarly grateful 
and pleaſing, - ſaid I to my friend, in 
the cool temperature of the evening-air. 
Let us, then, take a turn, faid he, for 
this I think is ſuch an evening, and 
after ſuch a day as you deſcribe, We 
went out, walking gently on until we 
reached an agreeable eminence, from 
whence we contemplated, for ſome time, 
the beautifull ſerenity, and clearneſs of 
| | 2s „ 
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2 DIALOGUE I. 


the ſky; the ſoftneſs and ſtillneſs of the 
trees; and the pleaſing filence which 
reigned around us, the ſon ſenſibly 


deſcending below the horizon on the 
one hand; and the enlarged moon 


aſcending on the other. Then, moin 


downwards into a fine vale, we entered 


under a long row of very lofty trees, -- 


whoſe tops, joining over a neat walk, 
caſt a thick ſhade within: along the 
fide flowed flowly on, a deep and limpid 
ſtream reflecting the moon, which: ſhot 
fideways through the trees. We ſoon 


found ourſelves impreſſed with that 
pleaſing gloom, and ſober thoughtful- 


neſs, which ſuch ſcenes do naturally 


inſpire as night approaches. 


I do not wonder, faid my friend, at 
what we hear of the dread and terror, 
wi th which guilty ſouls are fad to be 

2 ny 


DIALOGUE: CG F 
frequently ſtricken,- hen alone inthe 
dead of night: for ho ſenſibiy ate we 
affected by the mild Toletiity of this 
evening ſcene! How tiaturally do our 
minds turn inward: _ mn 
an and reflecting! 41 
Darkneſs and leave ee -xis 
exerciſe: of our two moſt active ant] 
diverting ſenſes, fight and hearing. 
Thoſe pleafing and amuſing faculties; 
being thus rendered inactive, and theit 
power of diverting our thoughts being 
thus taken away j conſciente will make 
her attacks with fuperior advantage, 
and will be found too hard, for am 
pudence to ſilence, er artiſicę to keep 
under. She will ſhake'the weak fabric 
of a eule mind to its very foundations, 
At ſuch times, happy are they who | 
| enn rejoice in a 1 conſcience; for 
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4 DIALOGUE I. 


that alone can give our. minds due 
ſteadineſs and conſtancy. - 

All this may be true, | ale 41. Bus i, 
as Mr. Locke * advances, conſcience 


be 20 innate principle, but only our 


* own opinion or judgement of the 
% moral rectitude or pravity of our 
5. 0wn; actions; and that opinion be 


formed in us, by the education, 


bs: Dy and cuſtoms of our coun- 
try; and if ſome men can proſe- 


“ cute, what others avoid, with the 
% ſame bent of conſcience, even to 


the committing of the moſt enormous 
crimes, . withoutany remorſe at all pc” 92 
then, thoſe terrors, which yo aſcribe 
to 4 guilty, and that ſteadineſs, which 


you give to 4 good. conſcience, cannot 


be underſtood to prove any thing to 
3 = . 3 ; Wy be 


Eſſay, Octavo, p. 34 + P. 34 | 
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DIALOGUE! I 3 
be really good, or evil; in che nature 
of the things, for which conſeienee 
may thus approve or condemn a man: 
conſcience being nothing more, than 
what ęvery man for himſelf, fancies 
it to be: no innate, ſteady, or general, 
principle in human nature. True, ſaid 
he ironically. And ſo a man may be 
a confirmed villain, with a clear and 
good conſcience; and a very honeſt 
fellow, with a very bad one. What 
ſtrange errors do the yn men 
ſometimes run into! ME 3s 

Even the errors of cle debe 
I. are reſpectable, atleaſt" ſo fat, à8 to 
deſerve the pains of a ſerious refutation, 
on account of their great credit, and 
other extraordinary qualities. I have 
often heard you diſapprove of his 
* againſt innate principles, and 
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Danner 

of his notions concerning morals it 
general: and I have on that account, 
very lately read thoſe parts of his eſſay, 
which treat of them in particular, and 
other relative parts: and although I do 
not find myſelf convinced by him, 
yet am I not able, eaſily, to point out 
the fallacy of his reaſoning on thoſe 


important ſubjects. I will now, there- 


fore, beg the favour of you, to ſhevy 


me wherein you differ from him, if it 


will not be diſagreeable to you. Not 


at all, replied he, unleſs the great 


ingenuity and acuteneſs of our author 


thould happen to make i it o. | 


Do you, then, interrogated I, maintain 


the reality of innate principles? 1 
do, anſwered he in a firm tone; and 


1 hope, for the ſake of ſound morals 


and of truth, Cs objects with 


Pon , 


DIALOGUS!N. .þ 
you, to convince you of that reality. 
I . 2 lon ng N be went 
en thus. i 
When I a . 
arguments, addyced by Mr. Locke, 
againſt innate moral principles; and 
when I ſee what he produces, as the 
moſt _ indiſputable innate principles, 
if any be ſo; I am inclined to 
think, there muſt have been ſome verx 
great miſtake, as to the true nature of 
the. things in queſtion; for he lays : 
down certain propoſitions, (no matter 
whether moral or ſclentifie, ſo they be 
but true) and then proves, that ſuch 
propoſitions, conſidered merely as propo- ' 
fitions, formed by our rational faculty, 
after due conſideration of things, as 
all true Propoſitions mult be, are not 
innate. Nothing more obvious! | But 
101 M4 ſurely 
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ſurely thoſe whom he oppoſes, muſt, 
or ought to have meant, (though 1 | 
cannot ſay I have read their arguments, 


nor do I mean to anſwer for any one but 
myſelf;) not that the propoſitions them- 
ſelves were ifinate, but, that the conſcious 
internal ſentiments, on which ſuch moral 
. propoſitions are founded, were innate. 
He looked on me, interrogatively. 
I faid it might be ſo, and that I ſaw a 
_ difference in thoſe things. | 
Or perhaps, continued he, the 
eee may have ariſen from following 
too cloſely the mode, in which it is 
neceſſary to proceed, in order to acquire 
a knowledge of certain enn as in 
geometry: that is, by laying down ſome. 
clear and ſelf-evident axioms, or rational 
propoſitions. But even here it ſhould 
be remembered, that in the natures of 
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ne 
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things, there were principles, which 
had exiſtence, anterior to the formation 
of theſe axioms or propofſtions, and on 
which they are founded, and on which | 
they depend for their exiſtence :" as; 
extenſion and ſolidity. el gave an n 
inclination of the helme... 

I cannot, therefore, conceive, adde 
he, that what we ought to dene | 
by innate moral principles, can by any 


means, when fairly explained, be ima - 
gined to bear any ſimilitude to ſuch 
propoſitions as Mr. Locke advances, as 
bidding faireſt to be innate, nor to any 
other propoſitions, | That is, I cannot 
conceive, that our innate moral prin- 
ciples; our natural ſentiments, or in- 
ternal conſcious feelings; (name them 
how you pleaſe). which we derive, and 
which reſult, from our very nature as 

1860 | a | creatures 
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erratureg morally relative, are at all like | 
unto any propoſitions whatever. 
Who can diſcover any ſimilitude to 
any conſcious ſentiment of the ſoul, in 
theſe ſtran gely irrelative propoſitions; 
Whatever is, is. It is impoſſiblè for the 
fame thing to be, and not to be? 
Nobody.— | | 
The innate . FONG of the foul; 
continued he, cannot, any more than 
thoſe of the body, be propoſitions. 
They muſt be in us, antecedently ta 
all our reaſonings about them, or they 
could never be in us at all: for we 
cannot, by reaſoning, create any thing, 
the principles of which did not 
exiſt antecedently. We can, indeed, 
| deſcribe our | innate ſentiments and 
14 perceptions to each other; we can 
f if reaſon, and we can make Neos x 
about 


DIALOGUE L 
about them; but our reaſonings, neil 
are, nor can create in us, moral prin+ 
ciples, They exiſt prior to, and inde- 
pendently of, all e and all _ 
— * * r in 
is pleaſing; that malevolence is painful i 
we are not convinced of theſe truths 
by reaſoning, nor by forming them 
into propoſitions: but by an appeal to © 
the innate internal affections of our 
ſouls: and if on ſuch an appeal, we 
could not feel within: the ſentiment of - 
benevolence, and the /peculiar pleaſure 
attending it; and that of malevolence 
and its concomitant pain; not all the 
reaſoning in the world could ever make 
us ſenſible of them, or enable us to 
underſtand their gr I do not tes | 
that it could, ſaid I. Sue. 
Every 


1 
12 DIALO GU E I. 
Every bein g in the univerſe, con- 
tinued he, muſt receive its principles 
from the Divine Creator of all things. 
The reaſon of man can create no prin- 
ciples in the natures of things. It will, 
by proper application, enable him to 
know many things concerning them, 
which, without reaſoning, he never 
could have known; and to explain his 
knowledge, ſo acquired, to other men: 
but the principles of all created beings 
are engendered with, and accompany, 
the exiſtence which they receive from 
| their Creator. And in a point ſo truly 
eſſential as that of morality is to the 
| nature of ſuch a creature as man; God 
has not left him without innate and 
ever-inherent principles. He has not 
left to the imbecility of human reaſon 
to create, what he knew it never could | 
GC create, 


; 
i 
| 
| 
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1 
wo 


can create. dein <are® 
Even in the/abſiracted. ſciences of 
arithmetic. and geometry, reaſon can 
create no principles in the natures of 
the things treated of. It can lay down 
axioms, and draw up pro of tions con- 
cerning numbers, extenſion, and ſalts 
dity; but numbers, extenſion „ and 
ſolidity, exiſted prior to an * reaſoning 
about them. 5 0 5 . 72 80 


han little. — 70 our _nature,. is | 
| drawn*f OM a Ac ure widely different 
from that which we giye to moral 
propoſitions. + 5 au when we are told, 
that the eee, 2 triangle are 
equal to twWo right angles, and fee the 
demonſtrations 


4 
A . * 
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144 DIALOGUE'L 
demonſtration; we fay ſimply, true. 
That they are equal to three right 
angles; falſe. Theſe things being irre- 
lative to morals, they move no conſcious 
ſtentiment, and do therefore only receive 
out bare aſſent or difſent as # mere 
object of fenſe; in the ſame manner 
as when we ſay 2 thing is, of is not, 
blatk er white, or round or ſquare; 
we uſe our eyes, and are ſuatisffed. 
But the truth or falſchood of moral 
propoſitions muſt be judged of, by 
another meaſure; through a more in- 
tereſting medium: we muſt” apply to 
our internal ſenſe ; our divine monitor 


and guide within; through which, the 
juſt and unjuſt, the right and wrong, 
the moral beauty and deformity, of 
human minds, and of human actions, 
ean you be W And this nt, 

fol 
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1 as we ella ſhewn; it could 
| nm in us; we 
any other means, to give ourſelyes any © 
new fonſe; or to create; in our nature, 
Mr. Locke, in ſpeaking of innate! moral 
| prope —_————— to have 1 


tive to morals and tholswhicte . 


ſuch relation. E e pauſed, —It ſeems 
fo, ſaid I: and feeing kim ready to ſay 
more, I begged he would e 


He continued thus. 


If we, in this matter, pay a a 
neee nature, can we ration 
ally allow innate principles, or inůkerene 
| natural laws, to all the beings we have 
am "Ry and dea chem to : 
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6 DIALOG UE I. 
man alone? Were we to nn his 


foul and body as diſtinct natures, and. 
not as too intimately united, perhaps, 


; to. be eaſily | ſeparated, 0 could we allow 
innate principles to the body, and none 


to the ſoul, but what it muſt create for 
itſelf It muſt be abſurd.— It muſt be 


| abſurd to. ſuppoſe | that man, who. is 


utterly. incapable of thorou ghly under- 
ſtanding the true natures. of - thoſe 
principles, by which every other being 
exiſts and is actuated ; ſhould be left 


to contrive and create principles, for 


the conduct of the moſt refined part of 
the creation that we are acquainted 

with; for the human ſoul. Aſuredly, 
as all created beings: are endued with 


certain natural princi iples, neceſſarily. | 
innate, and ever-inherent in them; and 


7 which make their ſeveral different 


natures 


or the ſoul of Msgr. as are 
| being, exiſt without anke, and ever- 
inherent principles. 2751104. go 
Seeing” he e a reply; I muſt 
; confeſs;/faid'T, thatT do not And myſelf 
very able to diſpute the truth of 0j 
doctrine with you; ; you- Will; -there- 
fore, excuſe me, if I call in Mr. Locke to 
my aid. As you pleaſe, ſaid he, ſmiling? 
Mr. Locke then, you know, returned 
I, has uſed ſeveral ways to prove chat 
we have no innate principles : and 
though 1 clearly ſee that your argu- 
ments do make generally againſt then 
all; yet I ſhall be better fatisfied, if you 
will permit me to particularize ſome of N 
* them, if it be only to hear, from 900, = 
Aa a refutation of them. —He Soups 3 5 
Tou know, contin | eke 


it DIALOGUE L 


advances, _ mo Ar be 


"x, BE 25 F or, PRs oly 6 the 1 


8 


4c be br Annate, there was a time 
i hen the mind was without thoſe 


40 e 4 and then they will not 
be innate, but be derived from ſome 
1 other original. For where che ideas 


6c themſelves are not, there can be no 


<« knowledge, no afſent, no mental or 


t verbal propofitions about them. 
No is there nothing in what he 5 


aces in this place, that will affect 
your doctrine of innate nn +: s 


- think not, anſwered. he. bo we bes 


For granting that we have no innare 


| Sachs by no means from thence. 


follow, as he ſays, that we "have no 
innate principles. Ideas, ſimply nt 
kidexetl, aue yery different this om 


** fi TY #5 >V 23 be F. . 
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imore mee princplery, er from: any 


other principles, which conſtitute the 


natures e things. - . * have, net 


FRIES 


already thewn,.. 1, will, by: and by, 


endeayour more clearly to N wor, 
that t the. propoſitions, we compoſe 20 ; 9G 
cording, to our ideas of. things, are nare 


84 % 2 10 - 1 


— — — 


anthing, but. projyfition iber 216 get 
really the Principles af the things 2 


14411 


of: the principles of the things treated 
of are naturally inherent, and exiſt 
Teen n them, whether our Ideas, | 
or, propoſitions, An. rning chem, be 
ue or falſe. 918 Ao; 321 NInS 1 NG 
But in the part quoted, there is a 


E e * 


fallacy... He ſays, . if the ideen be ngt 


« innate, there was a time when * 
mind was without thoſe principle: 
LON, Nu, ſee, is be 


delulve. The only juſt concluſion he 
viingsu port ; Wy could 


F 


we 7 
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could have drawn, was 3 ; ; that, if the Tae 
be not innate, there was a time, W when 
tlie mind was without 756% ideas, out of 
wbich, the Propoſitions are formed, wh ich 
1 call principles.” 1 doubt not, that you 


{aw oaths are very im properly” fo 


„ & 7 + 


W. Len. thus and the e prin- 
cipte 9 of out hature, and the ideas 
contained in the propoſitions he names, 
together, as if they were the" Tame 
| things: : but they cannot be ſo, becauſe 


= the one receives exiſtence, 1 from the 
W Prior exiſtence of the other. That is, | 
It 5 our moral ideas receive their exiſtence | 
3 from the prior exiſtence of our innate 
Wort fentiments or principles? as our 
4 ideas" of light and figure, are derived 
| 1 from the prior ext fence of fi icht. T | 
| 1 1 In this' queſtion, the matter, as tdo | 
ö 3 Wow - We Oy 
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frequently happens, has been puzzled. 
and obſcured, hy the miſuſe of words. 


Axioms, and allowed propoſitions, are 


called principles. But they are only. 
principles, formed by the human mind, 
in aid of its own n weakneſs ; $2 which, 
in reaſoning, can proceed hut a. „nttlg 
Way, without proved, or granted, pro- 


poſitions to reſt on. They might, 


perhaps, with much more propriety, 
be called helps, affiſtances, or ſupports 
to the imbecility of the human mind, 
than principles of things. The Prin- 
cjples,. which naturally inhere j in every; 


ſpecies of created. beings, are of a na, 


ture, totally different: „ 
It ſeems, then, ſaid I, 7 you agree 
| 1 Mr. Locke, that 1 ideas or 
Propeſitions, can be i innate; but you differ 
from: him, by denying any propefitions 


e C * i whatſo- | 


/ 


au” 1 
,_ 


r ry ery, Rr — — 
2» — — 
— * * 


whatſoever, to be properly the prin- 


ciples of any ſpecics: of ' beings; and by 
affirming, that both Speculative” and 
practical propoſitions are mere creatures 
of human invention: : Which vy. ther 


; they be true or falſe { "that is, founded 
in the natures of things or not; the 


true natures and prineiples of things 


| remain unalterably the fame. That is 


my meaning, replied he; ; and that, 


therefore, moſt of the arguments ad- 
vanced by Mr. Locke againſt innate 


principles are nothing, or but very 
little, to the purpoſe: 2 becauſe they 


only tend to combate things as innate 


principles, which me nothing like 


innate principles : and, Fi it be not too 


bold a thing to fay of fo penetrating a 
genius, he ſeems only to havebeen fight-" 5 


| ing with a phantom of his obo creating. 


© Inn þ 2 Indeed, 
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ladecd, highly as I think of His 
genius and integrity, Þ ſhould have 
much doubted. of his 4 in this 
| Trine, if we had not frequently 
Gig men of the firſt. rate abilities, | 
ſuffer themſelves to be carried i into great 
abſurdities, by their fondi 
favourite ſyſtem, or, by too haſty" 2 : 
defire. of forming a perfect one. 

It is certain, however, that at 
can be more excellent than his work 
as far as it regards our manner of acquir- 
ing ideas, by ſenſation and  reflettion. 

But what ſhould move him to advance, 

* . have no other way of acquiring 
| ; why he ſhould'exclude our moral 
1 e, 1 deny eyen its exiſtence, with | 
the pains of ſo much acute falſe rea- 
foning,; T hall not, at preſent, endea- 
| four to'explain. But haying ſo deter- 

5 2 4 mined, IF 
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mined, he found it neceſſary to remove 


all notions of innate moral principles 

(and with'them, all other innate prin- | 
ciples) out of the way, in the beginning 

of his book: for had they been granted, 
another ſource: of ideas muſt have been 
admitted, befide thoſe of ſenſatian and 
reflection, as ex plained by Mr. Locke. 
And I ſhall not heſitate to affirm, that 
2 clear and indiſputable explication of 
this mode of acquiring ideas, would 
have coſt him much more pains and 
trouble, than all the reſt of his moſt 
ingenious work. For human actions 
and opinions, in the ordinary courſe 
of p hy N in ſo OT 2 ſuc- 


- Sw 


we may wander "0 rengwal,: or; A correc- 4 | 
tion, of our moral ideas: concerning 
2 l them, 


— 


| : themſelves, and ca 
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aun. ee, mcdgrcad wih: 
| 2 — moi 1 


precicly che ſame ca a in in which 
they were vie well at abe brſt.. >: 
But all thoſe ideas, Which. ariſe; in 
our minds, by:. the impreflions;which 
eee — make upon gur: ſenſes, 
and laſting,natures z oo our memory 
fails us, Or when We doub t. the clear- : : 
neſs or preciſion of our ideas, we can, 
generally, refer with eaſe to the objects 
renew, or reQify,. 


1 our ideas at pleaſure. This renders 


geometry ſo certain and - indiſputable. a 
ſcience:; for, the leaſt variation e or ipcor- 


ES in, our 4 ** daa 


or "apply" hoy i 24.0 


tremely, nor can a "juſt and nat 
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8 e wehe. which, bree ths 


| the ae. due to the mind, 10 0 


it ;/ any thing natu- 
rally intereſting to our affections, in 
the nature of the things themſelves, 
that ſhould make us ſee them TR 


* more | lokey e cotieetns, and i is more 


g to us, in every point 


dee inte 1 


of view: it therefore throws more im- 


pediments in our way, to a right under- 
ftanding and clear comprehenſion of itg 
truths.- Our early- imbibed prejudices, 
miſ- placed affections, ill - governed paſ- 
ſions, and jarring intereſts, diſtort and 
falſify our ideas in moral ſubjecks ex- 


9 of our moral ſen teiments, gf 
or 


Fs 
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r or Feelings; take place in our mind, 


9 thoſe Was and: tu * 


are "cok es ane; winds e 

adjuſted, moral truths. may be as cleat 
as mathematical” obes ; et. from the 
unhappy eireumſtances above men 
tioned, they are ge erally much more 
clouded and obſcured; and art, there © | 
fore, perpetually ſabjected to tedious 

and unpleaſant diſputations: à very 
untoward and diſguſting circumſtances 
without a doubt *. But which 70 -. 
think, replied I. not enough ſo, to 


have cauſed Mr. Locke to deny the 3 


exiſtence of innate mw e 1 . 


* Mir. Locke, in Bday, Vol 1. 1 . 
bas clearly pointed « out the difficulty of fixing with * 
cifion the —— WE words. 
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things, ſo eſſentially intereſting to che 
cauſe af virtue: and which, you conſider 
2s a ſource of ideas, not comprehended 
in what he underſtands by ſenſatian and 
reflettion. ' And are not you of the ſame 
5 mind > interrogated he, in a lively tone. 
At preſent I am, anſwered I; but yet 
I muſt beg, with Mr. Locke, to be 
more: clearly informed concerning the 
nature of thoſe i innate principles &: for. 
fays he, , nobody has yet ventured to 
te give a catalogue of then. 
By the demand of a catalogue of 
. ſaid my friend, he ſeemꝭ only 
to expect a ſtring af moral maxims or 
prupgiitions: but theſe," we have agreed, 
with him, are not innate principles: 
perly principles of things at all. But, 
r we attempt to Win farther, 
® Bday, p. Pans: . what 


\ 
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e mean by innate moral prin 
Aples, it e not be © IS er ts ea 2 


ee to ex — fra 5 
* © 10 Nene * eue as it * our 


his, a "*2;i ons 5- 
can, we may be allowed: to. ſay, wht 
Mr. Locke ſays of the faculty: of pers 
ception, which I preſume is Irnate.#, viz. 

* Whoever reſſects on what paſſes in 
hid bwyn mind; cannot miſs it; a 


eint the world cannot make him! * 


1 any notion of ite: dg f moral 
principles heing innate, and of x ſimple 
nature; when we would deſeribe the 


ſenſations, or ſentimegte>thiyproduce 
in us; if * men's m 
490 7 4 ward | n 


11. Ads f 


— p. 105. + 8 p. 185. Chap. XX. 
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ward upon their own feelings, we cat 
not make them perceiye what they are; 
words, in any other view will be vain 
and uſeleſs, Vet in eſſentials, all men 
muſt be ſenſible of them, and capable 
| of perceiving them, clearly enough. in 
plain, practical caſes, for all the good 
purpoſes. of human life: except, in · 
deed, ſuch perſons. as Mr. Locke very 


ſtrangely: not to lay prepoſterouſly, 
ſelects, as the moſt likely to preſerve 


a pure and perfect ſenſe of them: vir. 
idiots, infants, and rhadmen-—He: was 
going to proceed, in the definition of | 
his meaning by the word principh, 5 
when finding we were juſt at home, he 


| declined" it till another opportunity; 


| 0 which, Laſſented, on a ptomiſe, that 
; it ſhould be early pa 9 Hons a 
thus ended 008 küren. 8-1 
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and opinions ; it cannot, rationally, 
depend upon any principles at all. It 
muſt remain ever perplexed and waver- 
ing, and | _ utterly "devoid of that ſtabi- 
„ lity ad that mental determinatior on, 
5 | | * SR are the printipal ſupports $ all 
urtr 1 s::atchervements: : That: man mankty 

: Ermneſs and  conftaiicy,; which: is:ifo 
; neceſſary iniall-greatand worthy defigns; 
and which is the effect of a generous 5 
affection for truth and juſtice; requires 
ſtteady y and imvariable Principles to . 
port it in us. It ſhould ſeem, theres 
fore, much more cohſohant to het A: | 
racter of genuine phik phy, to ende 
our, to ſtrengthen and dende 
mind, in juſt prineiples; ;*than;'? a to 
puzzle and confound it, with diffi 
ties and vain n objections. For, th — 
A are Human underttandißg _ be, hay. 
muſt | 


by # 53 4 
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muſt be, incapable 'of ſolving muß) 


diffculties in the natufes of things: 8 


yet to ſtick 16 thoſe diffieulties tena- 
oioaſiy, and to apply them continually, 
to prove the uncertainty of dur knows - 
ledge, and to leave us perplexed and 
confounded, is, doubtleſs,: but a very | 
_ untoward, left-handed, kind of -phi- 
Hlofophy. In her genuine courſe, ſhe 
leads us gently vn as fur as our» un- 
derſtandings will carry us, and we 
can fee our way clearly: when diffi- 
culties occur; (aud they muſt frequently 
occur, in works formed by infinite 
wiſdom, when examined by ſuch minds 
as ours) the ſhews us their nature and 
extent, and explains them, (if at all x- 
plicable) as well, and as far as the _ 
ean; continually keeping in view, | 


the nature of man, and ie true 
8 intereſt 
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Intereſt and proper bufineſs upon earth. 
In the morning, I roſe with the ſun, 
and traverſed the garden, waiting with 
impatience the riſing of my friend. 
It was not long, (though I thought it 
ſo) before he came down, and joined 
me, with a ſmile, in one of the walks. 
After taking a turn or two, and diſ- 
courſing lightly on the beauties of the 
objects around us; I reminded him of 
his promiſe, and of the ſubje&, with 
which he concluded his diſcourſe, the 
preceding evening. Vour demand is 
juſt, ſaid he: and after nigh a art 
time, he began thus. 1% 
In all ſubjects of reaſoning, v we can 
never be too careful, in fixing the 
meaning of our words; eſpecially of 
thoſe words, on the clear underſtand- 


ing of which, the knowledge of the 
matter 
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matter in queſtion 'principally depends; 
We will therefore endeavour to explain 
| our ideas of the word principles,” as : 

| employed i in our preſent tt "I 

as much preciſion as we can. 
* Þ humbly conceive, then, —— 
he, that no thing, or being, in the 
univerſe, could poſſibly exiſt, or be 
What it is, without certain neceſſarily- 
inherent, qualities, properties, energies, 
or laws ; which together form and con- 
ſtitute its nature, and cauſe it to be 
. ſpecifically what it is. | Theſe neceſ- : 


farily-inherent, qualities, properties, e 


energies, or laws, whatever names they 
may be called by, are what I would 
now be underſtood. to fignify by the 
word principles, as being prime, or firſt, 
in the conſtituting of the natures of 
| all | Uhiklgs, Thus all the animal crea- 


tion, all the vegetable, have their ge- 
neral, and their Jpecific, principles. 
Earth, water, air, fire, have their princi- 
ples. The earth, as 4-2whole in itſelf, or, 
as à part in our planetary ſyſtem, has i its 
| pris, ples, Our planetary ſyſtem as a 
: andole,: or, as relative to other ſyſtems, 
or to the un iverſe, has its principles. 
The univerſe, as 4 whole, muſt alſo 
have its principles, by which, all its 
parts are made relative, and are chained 
and united together 4 though in a man- 
ner totally incomprehenſible by any, 
but its all- wiſe and all- powerful Crea- 
tor. But of Him, the great firſt cauſe ! | 
the principle of all principles! of 
Him, from whom, the whole univerſe, 
and all that it contains, derive their 
principles, what ſhall we ſay, or how 
80 with propriety 7+ So weak, wo, 


incom petent, 
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incompetent, ate we that we are " 
in tlie contemplatiom of - his natur 

and hardly know how . t6 Annen , 

him with tolerable ſenſe, or without 
abſurdity, and danger of impiety and 
profanation I 'bowed-: 
However, we may truly gay ents 
nued he, that, with regard te the rela- 
tion we ſtand iir ts Gd, ahd tol hi 
gonca catenated creation; we cannot bt 
fibly- ſerve him better, or rendef him 
juſter” worſhip, chan by paying the 
ſtricteſt attention to thoſe innate Prin- 
cipler;? rith which he has endued our 
nature; and by which, he'h 0 clearly 
pointed « out (if we ſuffer not our at- 
ten tion to be diverted by falſe lights) 
out road to what is moſt eligible and 
beſt, both in our Mil n phy 

ee in this un 
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After a ſhort pauſe, ſeeing me deeply 
engaged in reflection, I ſpeak of theſe 
things; faid he, only to explain my 
meaning, by the word principles, in 
its moſt extenſive ſenſe : but with all 
due conſciouſneſs of human imbecility, 


vhen we preſume to diſcourſe concern- 
ing things of infinite extent. But L take 
ſuch to be the notions we muſt natu- 


| of * One era or 3 prin- 
ciple, whenever we think attentiyely 


or rationally about Him. Yet ſtill. we 


muſt obſerve, that we are not capable 
of attaining any certain knowledge. of 
the true nature of ſuch a principle: 
we can only perceive it as a cauſe, by 
[the effects, but, we know not how it 


(cauſes. He looked. on me. I do not 


object, ſaid I. —T hen we will deſcend 
vb of} :4.M little, 


; : 
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2 little, continued he; for our minds 
are better adapted to more confined 
views, and to the conſideration of parts; | 
than of the whole, of the creation; 
In nature, things are diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, and are arranged into 
ind: and ſpecies, and we do no more, 
than follow her, in ſo canſidering them. 5 
The general laws, by which, every 
kind exiſts, and is moved and actuated; 
. are the general principles of that kind. 
The particular laws, by which, every 
5 ſpec ies exiſts differently, 2 and is moved © 
and actuated differently, from its kind; 
are its particular, or ſpecific, principles. 
Thus every kind, and ſpecies, of beings, 
have principles naturally inherent in 
them. True, ſaid I; but do weknow 
what: thoſe principles are, or how they 
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varieties, which. we ſee in their na- 
tures? -.P erhaps not, replied he; for, 
of the pr inciples of beings without Us, 
we can only judge by the perceptible 
effects, which they exhibit: nor can 
their true internal nature and manner of 
adding. be ever-underſtoed by us, any 
farther than by conjecture, from the 
effects they produce. Vet are we cer- 
tain of the neceſſary exiſtenet of ſuch 
principles in their natures, as cauſe 
the production of ſuch differences and 
diſtinctions, as mark the various kinds 
and ſpecies: A farther knowledge, it 
ſeems, was not deſigned for man 'S nor, 
indeed, does it appear to me, that it 

would be, either uſeful or convenient, 
in our preſent ſtate, and ſhort duration 
here: it would only draw us more; 
: * our true and proper buſineſs; | 
gy CAN from ; 
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from the ſtudy of ourſelves, and d.of 
the nature of gur. Hinds from. which 
ve already find, but.too, mapy frivolo 

occaſions to Wander. It deten. 
an applauded f ſhion, to make collec- 
and to roam Abroad. 4p. — 4 
rarities and monſters for others to gaze 
at; indulging a, ſort of igke-;induſtry, = 
and vain curioſity, goncerning Ahings, 


On 


| but little relative, or, perhaps quite 
ä foreign, to our nature: and 0 | 


: 


ledge, So mych engaged without dior 
however it gannqt be, but. 
a bone muſt ſuffer ; and our moſt i in 
tereſting concerns lie neglected. For, 
I do, ↄby ne means, agree with 
thoſe; who, think, the mbſ: difficult 
of all nn * e of 
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ourſelves : yet, Tam very certain, that 
men, whoſe minds are continually 
employed in extraneous ſubjects of 
ſcience; or in thoſe amuſing external 
arts, which are irrelative to moral life; 
are, but very rarely, even | tolerable 
proficients, in the home: ſcience. In- 
deed, it is not to be expected, that a 
man ſhould be ſkilful i in an art, which 
he has never allowed himfelf time to | 
think of, or leiſure to attend to. 
I am very ſenſible of the faſhior " ble 
folly, ſaid I; and know, very well, at 
how cheap a rate, literary diſtinctions 
are purchaſed: and I muſt agree, with 
you, that a mind much addicted to ex- 
traneous reſearches, is not likely to be 
very well informed at home: but I ſhould 
be glad to know, why you think, the 
attainment of a knowledge of ourſelves, 
is leſs difficult than commonly ima- | { 


: gined ? 


"TY 1 Fa SPE ere. u ; 
tat 19 Kind of knowled 


our own otro ys principle 
more. clear and more certain, comes 
yet us eaſier and with better ; evidence, 
than we; can; poſſibly, ac aber ere 
ing, the; nature, and princip 8: of any 
Kher FrrafureKs On my s 


5 man; ah ta it is, „ 
other man to know him t If a man 
1 incapable of Knowing himſelf, a 


ſubject, with which he. is ſo intimately, 8 
1. ſenſibly, 5 united z. 4 whoſe, PRucipley, | 
ſentiments, perceptions; thoughts, and 


deſigns; : he. can always. inſpect, 55 6 


8 without e whenever he 
. | a | N 0 pleaſes 
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| pleaſes to view them impartially ; I ſay, 
if he be 1 incapable of knowing him- 
ff,” with the aid of ſo much previa 
clear, intelligence ; how much more 
incapable muſt he be, 1 knowing, 
any other mah, whoſe” 101; 
deſigns, "he cannot be fv ſure of s or, 
Nag ban "creature; whoſe nature and 

ee, can never „ with cer 
G I 


Wo truth che, char wnles 2 Hate 
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himſelf, and can een all ben 
turnings and windings of the una 


1 


affe&tions and paſſions, and ch Jt effects 


in his own heart” i Rates 2 22 75 He 
or me aſüre, Uy hich: "he may forth, 


and regulate, his Jidgeinant; 
ing the actions and intentions of others. 
T think Ny are right, ſaid I. It is 


= probabſy, 


5141 06 VE: u. = 
probably, therefore, a, truer. maxim, 
e he, to: . that it ĩs . Be 
any other o or any other * 
and that, a man s knowledge of other men, 
and of other creatures, will very much 
increaſe, as he advances ini the knows 
ledge of himſelf, and of his own nature, 
For his moſt rational conjectures, oon- 
cerning the natures of other animals, 
are principally founded on what he is 
conſcious of in himſelf, as an animal. 
He ſaw I did not incline to object. 

Let us, then, [digreſs n | 
_ be; but return to our ſubject. yy 15 
here is another kind of prin ples, 
8 is intirely of human creation, 
and which, can only, with propriety, 
be called principles, as they are the e. 
ginnings of human reaſonin g. Theſe 
Traction) | | uſually 
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uſually paſs under the en e | 
of, data, axioms, maxims, rules, &. 
They are invented and formed, by the 
human mind, in aid of its own imbe- 
cility. They are foundations, which 
it finds itſelf obliged to lay, before it 
can proceed, in the reaſoning art, to 
the building of any conſiderable ſtruc- 
ture. They may be ſolid, or ſandy; 
true, or falſe. In proportion to their 
truth or fal ſehood, will be the ability, 
or inſtability, of the ſtructure we raiſe 
upon them. In ſhort, they are merely 
inventions. of the human mind, to faci- 
litate its own progreſs in the ſearch of 
leſs evident, and more important truths ; 
or, to enable us to prove to others 
(granting them to be true) that ſome 
other propoſitions muſt be true, which 
| Had been denied, or, of which there 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed to be ſome doubt. But it ĩs 
important to the matter we, at preſer 
have in view, to remember, that, this 
ſort of principles, can only be called 
Principles, relatively to the human mind, 
in the exerciſe of its reaſoning! faculty 
and that, the true and genuine prin- 
_ ciples of things, which are formed 
and conſtituted in their natures, neĩ- 
ther are, nor are at all like unto, thoſe 
data, axioms, rules, or maxims, of 
human inyention but exiſt quite inde- 
: pendently of, and prior to any ſuch 
things. Well; ſaid I, but what do 
you infer from all this 7 Why, do 
you not ſee, anſwered he, that all the 
principles, w hich Mr. Locke advances 
and refutes, as innate (if any, ſays nw --: 
can be ſo) are of this latter kind 
1 as returned I: but what then? 
0 ENG " 
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Why, then, ſaid he, Mr. Locke, with 
the greateſt reſpect be it ſpoken, has 
very much miſ- ſpent his time and 
pains; ; having only proved, that certain 
data or maxims, are not innate priu- 
ciples of the human nature: which, 
I hope you now perceide, (though 
true) was nothing to the purpoſe; the 
Innate Principles of our nature, and 
ſuch data or maxims being quite dif- 2 
ferent things. They ſeem ſo, indeed, 
replied I; and I perceive, by your 
explication, that data or axioms, are 
of human invention, but that the prin- 
ciples, which conſtitute the natures of | 
things, areof divine origin. But, permit 
me to trouble you a little farther. If 
certain moral maxims, be found to be 
indiſputably juſt, and agreeable to the 


true intereſts and happineſs of mankind 
(though 
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man invention merely) 
may they not ſerve us in tlie regulation 
of our conduct as effectually, as _ 
innate principles whatever? Or, in 
other words, is not our reaſon given 
us, to ſupply, in ſome: degree, the 
place of innate moral principles 
This, returned he, is what Mr. Locke 
would have us to underſtand; but, 
moſt. certainly, it cannot be ſo: for, 
as we have ſhewn before, we ate not 
able, by reaſoning, to create principles 
in things. The principles of all things 
exiſt in them, before we begin to 
reaſon about them; or they never 
could be made to exiſt b at all; by any 
human power. 34. us 214 SLID 
* Our | reaſon muſt Gai i or lore 
foundation to build upon; that founda- 
tion muſt exiſt, before we begin to 
1 B- reaſon, 


* 
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| reaſon, or we could not reaſon at all. 
We can neither perceive, or under - 
tand, any thing as a ſubject of rea- 
ſoning, whoſe principles do not exiſt 
prior to our reaſoning. Thus, moral 
maxims, when true, muſt be founded. 
on ſome principles in the human nature, 
which are originally inherent in man: 
and dur x 1g, in the formation of 
ſuch maximi, muſt be regulated, by 
we not ſuch principles innate, ot born 
with us, our reaſon could have no 
ground to go upon, concerning morals: 
for, 1 could never make a man, 
devoid of innate moral principles, per- 
| ceive the juſtice or truth of any moral 
maxim. Indeed, without ſuch prin- 
ciples, he could neyer know any thing 
at all of moral * for when 
any 


* 


18 neicher — it, — 
inte its truth or falſehood, wirhaut 
theth anly, can we judge of its truth 
or falſthood : for its truth or falſehod 
to us, depends intirely upon its S 
ment or diſagreement with them. My 
feelings, ſaick I, will not permit we | 
10 contradift you. Pat Mart Locke, 


which, he ſays, no one high esd 5 
pet to gie. 1 underſtandyou, replied 
| hes yon deſire to know what 1 have to 
fay upon that fubje@.: Tdo; returned 11 
e chen, continued he, that 

- when: Mr. Lock © deritaridy'a catalogue 5 
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of innate principles, he means a cata- 
logue of propofitions, ſuch as he had 
before proved to be not innate; and 
ſuch as you and J have agreed, cannot 
properly be called principles our na- 
| ture at all. Theſe, : therefore; can be 
but little to our preſent purpoſe. But, 
nevertheleſs, we have innate moral prin- 
ciples, which do not conſiſt of propo- 
Gtions or maxims; but of infernal:ſen« 
timents, or conſcious feelings, prior to 
all moral maxims; and without which 
(as. you have ſeen) morals could have 
no foundation in nature, nor could: be 

| underſtood. en dak of sic 

All 1 ah; anni oy and un- 
jut, which concern the nature, and 

the happineſs of man, is perceived by ; 
him, Aer - what. is Oe . and 
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of his nature; or he could never mu 
ceive, or underſtand them at all. 

II any one require 4 e or 
rather an exact deſeription of © theſe 
innate internal ſentiments; I can only | 
tell him what I feel within myſelf; . 
and deſcribe to him, how the actions 
of men, and how the relations of their | 
actions, when I hear or read them, 
affect my nature, and moye my con- 
ſcious feelings. Nor can he have any 
other rule, of judging of the truth 
or falſchood of my ſentiments; but by 
reference to his o] conſcience, by = 


which only, it is poſſible for him to DE | 


form any rational ede | 
Mr. Locke * himſelf s not think 

a better explanation can be given of 

_ wn PI or — than 


4 * 9. 
/ 7 in oe 


. vel. II. page 28, &c. 
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that we do perceive it: which it as 
much as to ſay, thus I am impreſſed 
by the object; thus it affects me; how - 
are you impreſſed? how does it affect 
| you? This doctrine, you ſee, ſuppoſes, 
that all men being of the fame kind, 
have the ſame natural principles in 
or leis perfect) and that, therefore, 
their perceptions muſt be the ſame, 
er very nearly the ſame ; and, indeed; 
were they not ſo, they could never 
underſtand each others meaning. 
= We do not, therefore, contend . 6 
innate moral principles, as if they wers 
innate propufitions, or innate ideas; but 
as principles naturally inherent in man- 
kind, which being excited to action, 5 
raiſe. in our minds ideas, and concern 
ing which we can make . 
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We can deſcribe them to each other, 
and can compare our feelings and per- 
thoſe of ſight, or of any other ſenſe, 
But take away the innate prenciples, : the 
fight, and the moral ſenſe, and every 
one perceives, that neither reaſoning, 
argumentation, explanation, or deſcripr 
tion, in ſhort, that no human con 
trirance can n ma the blindr 
objects of icht £ or the ments 
man, any thing concerning moral | 
truths, If our conſcience; or moral 
ſenſe, were not born with us, we, 
moſt certainly, never could be made 
to feel or underſtand any ching con- 
cerning morals; nor could we ever 
reaſon at all about them: we ſhould 
n ignorant of any doch thing, 
. E 4 You 
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Vou muſt now, no doubt, perccive; 
continued he, how abſurd it would be, 
to demand a catalogue of our innate moral 


principles when the true nature of them 
is rightly underſtood. It would be to 
demand a catalogue of all the conſcious 
ſentiments, excited in us, in all the 
various actions and circumſtances, which 
occur to us in human life; in which 
right or wrong, juſt or unjuſt, moral 
beauty or deformity, are concerned. 
It were as reaſonable to demand a cata- 
logue of all the various ſenſations ex- | 
cited in us, by the operations of out- 
ward things, on our other ſenſes. | The 
only rational attempt to deſcribe, or give 
a catalogue, of our innate moral prin- 


_ ciples, would be to copy the purer 
ſentiments of the beſt moraliſts, who 
have, with the ſoundeſt heads, juſtly 
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and naturally depicted, the conſcious 
ſentiments of the worthieſt hearts: 

which would be no more, than if, 

being curious in viſion and tlie nature 
of ſight, we were to conſult the ableſt 
maſters in optics, and were to give a 
catalogue of their experiments and 
opinions in that ſcience. But rather, 
than you ſhould have that trouble, ſaid 

1, we will talk no more of 'a'catalogue. 

He ſmiled ; and after a ſhort filence, 

he proceeded to ſhew, that conſcience, 

or innate moral principles, 2 be che | 


: 
5 


ſame in all men. 

Lou know, ſaid he, 400 Mr: Locke 
bimielf, preſuming that creatures of 
the ſame ſpecies, are endued with 5 
powers, faculties, or inborn princi- 
ples, (though he will not ſay innate} 
which are the ſame, in every indivi- 
2112. x? dual 
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dual of the ſpecies, act dgfective; ſeems 
not to doubt, that the ſimple ideas 
conveyed to the mind by the ſenſes, 
the ſame in all men; or ſo far the 
ſame, as to enable them, very well, 
to underſtand each others meaning. 
And this, no doubt, is true, with the 
exception of more or leſs perfect facul - 
ties; and conſequently, of more clear 
or more obſcure, more extenſive or 
more confined, ideas : for, were it not 
true, individuals could no more un- 
derſtand each other, than if they | 
were creatures of quite 4; Herent ſpecies. 
If their natural faculties had not a very ö 
ſtrong ſimilarity; if the manner of their 

operation were not very much the 
ſame; how could they poſſibly, r 
eee others thoughts, or con- 


2 | -celve | 
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ceive ideas, enough ſimilar, to enable 
them to hold any communication? 
But, dis being, alowed,) it m 
equally hold ig: our innate moral prin» 
ciples, which, though as to ſtrengths 
or weakneſs, clearneſs or obſcurity; - 
they be ſomewhat diverſified in different 
men; yet they muſt be ſo much of the 
ame nature, as to differ only in degree, 
not in 4izd; otherwiſe, we could hold 
no intelligible converſation about mo» 5 
rals.— Certainly not, ſaid IJ. 
How very inconſiſtent. then, con 0 
tinued he, is che do&rine advanced by 


Mr. Locke, when he fays, that oon. 


| ſcience is nothing, elſe but aur own - 
<<, opinion, or judgement *, of the moral 


6 rectitude or pravity of our | own - 
actions. And if conſcience be 2 
SP f | *< pr o 


„ | 
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F6 proof of -innate principles, contraries 
« may be innate- principles: fince 
„ ſome men, with the ſame bent of con- 
« ſcience, proſecute what others avoid.” 8 
If this were true, if there were no- 
thing internally the ſame; nothing 
common, and 7nborn in the human 
ſpecies, concerning moral rectitude or 
pravity; but if every individual, in that 
point, were diſtinct, and a ſpecies in 
himſelf; and could form moral ſenti- 
ments, which mi ght, or might not, 
according to accidents or his own fancy, 
have relation to, or correſpondence 
with, - thoſe of other men ; all intel- 
ligible communication on that fu bject 
muſt ceaſe ; and all the doctrines of 
morality, among creatures thus diſtinct 
and irrelative, muſt, not only, be im- 


pertinent and incomprehenſible to each ; 
| other; 
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other; but muſt remain utterly devoid: | 
of that general nature, or thoſe ſpecific- 
qualities, which only, could render 
ſuch doctrines uſeful to us, as cieatiien 
of the ſame Kind, —_— and enn 
tio 2247 To-k:cbivkbeai Ne ar 

All thoſe nn Wee or 
properties; continued he; which are 
compriſed in the formation and co 
ſtitution of n individual; of any ſpeeiso Uh. 
of creatures, muſt be comprehended 
in every individuab of the u ſpecies; 
not defeftivris; otherwiſe he cannot be 
deemed to be of the! ſame ſpecies, but 
of anotber. Andgcif any individual be 
born Agfective, or, without - ſume f 
culty or property commons» this? 

ſpecies q (as we haue ſhe tir of the 
? blind man) of things acqutrahle , 
elativ an he iean 


receive 


— 
: 
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any intelligible communication —_ 
thoſe who are not fo deſective. 
- Unleſs thoſe faculties: and quits 
45 conſtitute a ſpecies, were the 
| fame in every individual of that ſpecies; 
| that conſent of nature, or ſympathetic 
YO charm, which ariſes from the ame- 
1 neſs of our feelings; and which draws 
| together and unites the individuals of 
every ſpecies; could have no exiſtence. 
1 They could by no other means, than 
| by the identity of the principles of 
their nature, be thus inclined towards 
each other: nor could they by any 
ather means, conceive any thing of 
each other's nature, any more than if 
each individual were s diftinet es. 


. all the faculties, qualities, IF 
995932 | r 


* 
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have faid) only in degree, Now, cons 
ſcience muſt be of this number; itiis 
2 quality, or property common to hin 
man nature, and muſt be the ſan in 5 
an like every other quality or 
propettyi; varying only in the degrees, 
of ſtronger or weaker, olearer or more 
obſaute. Men underſtand each other 
when they ſpeak of eonſcience, which, 
were it not the ſame in all, they could 
nat do. It is, therefane, the:gambiin 
all men; or t- enen 
uſeful to them. een 8 
2 I Sete ns as Mr; Locke 
pretends, 


LI 
5 
wet 
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pretends, only the opinion or judgement 
of every individual, concerning the 
moral rectitude, or pravity of his own 
actions ; and if thoſe opinions and 
judgements be various, and even con- 
trary, as he allows and thinks he 
proves, it could be no natural, general, 
principle of the ſpecies: but men, in 
point of conſcience, would be, natu- 
rally, | quite . irrelative to ba each F Other: 
and every individual would be a diſtinct 
ſpecies; and could no more judge of 
the conſcience of another man, than he 
eould of the conſcience of any being, 

whoſe nature was ok unlike his 
own. * 415 nt E | 
But our opinions or judgements can- 
not make or” conſtitute: any principle 

in our nature. If I have an opinion, 
or if I judge, that any thing will be 
) aw 


* 
* 7 x * E % E FP; 
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good for, or placing to, my nature; 
which, on experiment, proves evil, 
and diſpleaſing ; my opinion or judge- 

—— 0 
opinions may be lightly taken up, ill- 


grounded, and falſe: but the principles | 
of our. nature, are the work of infi- 
_ nite wiſdom ; deep-rooted, and inva- 
riably true. And though, at che ex- 
pence of our own miſery and vexation, 
we may thwart and oppoſe them, yet, 
they. can never be eradicated by any 


power of ours; nor can their nature 


be changed, by our erroneous! pen . 
and judgements. 1 „ 
Mr. Locke, I JO YO FR: contig 
he, ſeems to think the argument con- 
cluſive, againſt innate moral principles, 
when he ſhews us, that, all our ideas, 


included, in the propoſitions Fe which "3 
*** calls 


6 
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calls moral prin ciples, are acquired. 
But this is not going to the bottom df 
the matter in queſtion... Mr. Locke a 
always carefully avoids the uſe of the 
word innate, whenever he names any of 
the prineiples, or faculties, by which 
we acquire our ideas of things. Vet, 
I think, he ſomewhere, has called them 
in horn, in the Eſſay. And in his Treatife 
of Civil Government he finds it hard to 
avoid innate principles and he talks 
of che Principles oh human ge more 

than once. eee ee 
le likens the mind to a piece of 
white paper, ready to receive any cha- 
| racters or impreſſions. le informs 
us, that through the medium of the 
ſenſes, the mind is impreſſed, and re- 
ceives ſuch ideas as they convey: we 
have therefore no innate ideas.” True. | | 

| But 
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Rut can he juſtly ſay, we have, therefore, 
uo innate principles? Certainly not. For 
ideas, and innate principles, are not the 
ſame · things. Ideas are only the produpe, 
and ariſe” in conſequence, of innate 
principles Ae not our ſenſes iunate, 
through which we perceive thoſe ideas? 
Is not the mind itſelf innate, which 
perceives them? —Moſt undoubtedly, 
And to object, that they are dormant and 
uſclels, until they be excited to a tion, 
is frivolous: for, ſo are our hands, our 
4 PT, and all our members, and facul- 
ties; yet who can deny them to be 
innate, or born with us? 
Through the: ſenſes, which a are un- 
doubtedly innate, we receive ideas of 
external things : : through the moral. 
Senſe, no leſs certainly innate, we re- 


geiye ideas concerning” moral things, 
+ mn. Any 
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Any one, born without fight, cannot 
have the leaſt idea of the objects of ſi ght. 
Any one, born without innate moral 
principles, or a moral ſenſe, cannot 
have any ideas of moral ſubjects. Rea- 
ſoning would be as vain and uſeleſs, in 
the one caſe, as in the other. Rea - 
ſoning cannot ive fight. to the blind: 


reaſoning cannot give a moral ſenſe, to 
thoſe born without one, - it muſt be 
innate, or it cannot be at all. 
12 While -I was expreſſing my ſatis- 
faction with my friends arguments, and 
going to extend my enquiries farther; 
ſome company arrived, who joined us, : 
7; and continued with us till after dinner. 4 
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OT the evening, our com 
| Jeaye of. us: : and 


Ad » 


ht to, 


ſatisfied e * the, exiſtence of ane 


| moral principles ; if L till continne te 


2 


u, with a few more of; Mr. 
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Mr. Locke 4, lays upon the want of 
univerſal conſent to thoſe ' propoſitions 


* hy x % 


which he gives us for innate moral Prin- 


ciples, if any be I Ie do re replied he. 
But, as I think we agreed, that prope) 


| rions were not innate principles, nor of 2 


way fimiliar t to chern; it en 6 


not be much to dur 8 bares 
However, continued he, it may not be 
; improper to ſay ſome what on that ſub- 

ject, i it be only to endeavo ur to 
| ſhew, what fort of univerſality it is rea- 
fondble to expect in human nature 2 


+ » Pang 


and in this, I think, Mr. Locke il | 
materially help us out. 
But to facilitate our inquiry, it will 
be proper, to erplain, more ſtrictly, - 
the ſenſe of ſome words, which 9 
already have uſed, and may again fre 


108 Late . . 20. 3%, "ona 31. | quently ö 
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guently uſe, in the courſe of i it. I mean 
the words, conſcience, n Jonſe, and. 
innate moral rinoples ; 
have been, and may be, generally uſed 
. eee As lignificant of the ſane 
things... e Sn 
— this Imean, an innate 
oe pom in Our nature, as rel 


5th actions * of — e 


Sin 8 
man kind, the Anu dd i 
"mn we are under to others, mm Ho. 


: 
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Now I know of no objections ag? | 
the univerſal exiſtence” of this moral 
ſenſe in mankind, which do not lie 
equally againſt the univerſal exiſtence of 
| all our other ſenſes. Total want, and 
privation, are objections, as far. ag they 
extend: but imperfection or deſective- 
5 neſs, is no objection againſt the univer- 
fality of the exiſtence of our ſenſes.” Sight 
, and hearing are poſſeſſed by men from 
the greateſt human perfection, down to 
the moſt imperfect and defective. Blind- 
neſs and deafneſs are the only excep- 
tions againſt the univerſality of fight 9 
and hearing. Conſcience alſo, is natu- | „ 
rally inherent in all mankind: but, as 


————— — — 
* 


1 the ſenſes of ſight and hearing, with : 
| various. degrees of ſenſibility and clear- 

peſs, it may deſcend, from the greateſt 
| 55 1 4aand down to the moſt defectiue 
S3 E dullneſs, | | : 


„ DAL Oe UE th. — 
dullneſs. Butz l. Op IM LS 


i in . 


_ a = tally deprived 6f ft 


theſe are the o only e. 
univer ality in 
are not exceptions” again 
you zarte right, 
ic 6" but do you not thigk dt " 
| abject on to this moral ſenſoy- | 
| are nne quick: : 
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exiſtence of the —— 
| 225 ow, then, ſuppoſe, inte F Sate 
| that the perſpicacity, or dullgeſe, pf che 
. o mara ae bears dar 


7 p 
* 


fon bed he, ——— 
2789 Dear: to each other: bur A er. 
dende, a wal of the ef : As 1 
* e to — — or 
weakneſs of our underſtandi ings: This 
is a matter of daily and continual ex- 
Perience. And, indeed, it is one very 
rational way of enn for the 
ſeemingly great diverſity of men's 
thoughts and opinions; which certainly 
dees not ariſe from any difference in 
1 6 Principles, (only in the 


degrees | 


* 
2 
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an more or leſt pr) rm. 
See egen 34 r ben lh 
elearneſs or bſcurity, ſtiength 
weakneſs of their mental abilities. d- 
But, does not this argu- ent, demanded 
4. malle agiindt; the gfaacy of the con- 
| Feiznce; at a moral guide ?+-No: mare 
replind he, than it daes, agbioſt the 
Neery uf the how een for; their 
deveral. uſcs. 4 Ci vin Bt wn), © od; jon 
For my part} ee I-do:not 
pretend to fathom. the depths of in- 
Knits wiſdom- TJ» 0 not, ithereſore, d 
alky/ why every: principle of: dun nature : 
is not precifely-and univerfully the 
; a do meaſure and Mary: in-the 
whole ſpecies, I perbelvez us to menſure 
and degree} chat e prinviple differ 
in amoſi eyery individual: and I: alſo 


| Th 1 5 | ' 
5 oe 8 „ eive 
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perceive, that there "Oe univerſality. 


in tbe kind, and nature, of every prin- 


eiple, given by the Deity to the whole 
nen Species: di indeed to every 
other ſpecies of creatures; motwith- 
ſtan ing thoſe- differences! in degree. 
That every ſingle animal of the ſame 
* differs from others, does not ſo 


far ſhock me, as to make me tohclugde, 
that the principles of their nature, are 


not the ſame in kind. Much leſs does 
ĩt affect me, in e human ſpecies, 


-when- I conſider man as A rational 


creature in 4 1 degrees 8 5 a; free 


with | 


innate aan: principles. and:as: the 
Aeckar and chuſer- of his own moral | 


what x they are io er d hop Me a 
affected 


© : 45 
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affected by them, cannot be much 
| ſurpriſed to find more diverſity in 
men, than in any other kind of crea- 
tures, whole natures are reſtrained to 
inſtincts, and ho are incapable of any 
degree of moral free agen. 
To be calling out, therefore 1 p 
univerſality of conſent, on- theſs ocea- 
ſions, ſeems to me, to be only taking 
an unfair advantage of the almoſt in- 
explicable diverſity; to be found in 
human minds, and in human actions; 
with which any acute man, if he 
pleaſe, may puzzle others and himſelf. 
But amidſt all this diverſity, when we 
candialy ſurvey the conduct of our 
be actuated, generally and; univerſally; 
by the ſame natural principles. And, 
4 8 we have ſeen. if it were 


not 


— 


. ey could not ſympathize; there 


could de no eonſent of natures in 5 


them; nor could they ever e 
Rant ach others meaning at all. 
But, as I have faid, Mr. W AC 
ſelf will materially help us out, in this 
argument. Then taking, the Eſſay on 
Human Underſtanding, out of his 
pocket, he turned 0 page 139. and 
read as follows: } 
The knowing Prebl 1 our 
« words ſtand for, would, Ii imagine , 
e in this, as well as a great many | 
other caſes, end the diſpute. For 1 
e am apt to think that men, when they | 
„% come to examine them, find their 
« ſimples ideas all generally. to agree, 
though in diſcourſe with one ano- 


— 
466 <7 
Cat Sl 


®* See alſo p. 185 and 330. 
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another wich differeht nauies/' F. 
„ jmagine, that men who ahſtract their 
12 85 thoughts, and do well exaniine the 
* idras of their own mind, can 
* not much” differ in thinking; hows | 

ever they may perplex them 
ys ſelves with words, according to the 
% way of ſpealking -of © the ſeveral 
wn ſchools « or ſeas they have been bred 

1 5 in: though amongſt unthinking ; 


„ who examine not ſcrupuloully 
F Frve Sed their own ideas, and 
wg ſtrip them not from the marks men 
60 uſe for them, but conft un them 
„ with words, there muſt be endleſs . 
3 diſpute, wrangling and jargon; eſpe 
« cially if they be leurned bookiſh men 
oe devoted to ſome fed; and actuſtomed 5 
eto the” language of it; and have 
* learned to alk after others. But i 


, es” it 
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it ſhould- happen, that any two 
« thinking men ſhould really have dif- 
c ferent ideas, I do not ſee how they 
4 could diſcourſe or argue one with 
it another Here, it ſeems, ſaid he, 
Mr. Locke does not ſee how men, 
could diſcourſe or argue together, un- 
leſs their * ideas were the ſame. 
Nor do I. But their ſimple ideas, 
cannot be 1 ſame, - unleſs their ſenſes, . 
through which they are perceived, be 
the ſame. If the. ſenſes be the ſame, 
the univerſality of the ſenſes can have 
no exceptions, but thoſe we have already 3 


named. And, if we have proved the 


eee of a moral ſenſe neceflary, (as 


I think we have, from the impoſſibility 


of men's diſcourſing intelligibly about 

morals without it) there can be no 

objections to its univerſality, but thoſe 
* * * 
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rupted by habits, and by e 
and cuſtoms of the world. 
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we have mentioned. You.,are, doubts. 
leſs in the right, ſaid I; eee, 
Lache has ea pleaſed. to 2 


3 7 
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— Fay 0 1 a he - ; 
would be more clearly ſenſible, of Som 
other people; ;- bec 


#21 „ va et” eh 
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1 he: by here it can be of no 5 
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Mr. Locke 8 moral = 
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repeat, were 
i According to 
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our explication and ideas of innate: moral 3B} 
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re nothing can be more abſurd, 
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difitaftion and diforder of their minds 
180 in a Verte condition on theſe ac 


| n: nicely, and to 
daes carat, of their ſenſations, 
ien stet . Hh, Wii 
— Reute, ate too or 0 
confuſed asd Giſtrached, to be able to 
judge, or even to be ſeufible, of chile 
on helpleſs and and miſerable condition.” 
But 1s Mr. Locke denies, that We 
we any Innate mordl princiftes at alt ; 
he ſuppoſes: and afſuitics, what he cd ” Þ 
neither füppoſe or uſume df any oiltet 
youu of dur natüre: he ſuppoles, 
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Do we ſay, that che ſenſe of hearing 
Is not innate, becauſe ene not born 


„ that our conſrience is not 
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innate moral ſenſe? — A. ſeems reaſon- 
able; anſwered J. 
In the imbecility of ne _ 


giddineſs of childhood; continued he, 


we are but poorly qualified, for mak- 


ing nice obſervations on our ſenſations | 


and ideas of any ſort: but much leſs = 


on thoſe of the moral kind; | becauſe 
the nature of our indition is, then, 


ſuch as ſcarcely, if at all, places us in f 
the circumſtances of moral agents. In 


infancy, it is out of the queſtion: and 

in childhood, there are but few calls 
for the exerciſe of conſcience, which | 
is wiſely ordered, for then we have but 
little judgement to obſerve its effects. 
God has naturally placed us, at theſe 


times, and nn longer, under the 


are und tuition of parents ; clearly 


1 8 ä our inexperience and | 
want | 
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uſeful, in infaney or childhood God 
having created both our minds and 
bodies in a progreſſive, and not in 2 
perfect or full grown, ſtate ; to object 
againſt any one of them, as not innate; 
becauſe it is not born with us, peffed 
or full-grown 3 is only to object againſt 
it, becauſe it is not, what it was nevef 
intended to be: and the ſame objoction 
may, a reaſonably, be made. againſt 
the innateneſs of every part or faculty 
4 2 man's s body; -:Your- lenſes may 
be as ſtrong, as clear, and as. perfect, 
as eyer human ſenſes were; W 
rl ſeu bre true, and as juſt 
ledge: 3 * e \progreflive 1 
| and. perfected, if ever perfected, by low 
degrees : nor do 1 lee the leaſt . 7e 
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$$ DIALOGUE II. | 
If there were really 1 | 
as Mr. Locke contends * nn 
in the wonderful * of 
travellers) that coolly, deliberated} 
and without any remorſe at all, f 
deftroy © their-- own children ; and 5 
; ſuch actions, were not the effects of 


want; or, of ſome corrupt affec 
or violent and unruly paſſi 
| would certainly be a very _extraordi- 
nary phenomenon : and fo very con- 
duary to the nature and conduct of 
every other ns: of. creatures in the I 
world, that we 
: would | be a very dowd: dif 
7 peculiarity, in that ſpecies of 
which has been 8 ef 


. the nobleſt upon earth, 
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profumnption . 
dence: for, T am certain Mr: r 
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wetbout ſcruple, ar without. nen 


at all. Unphiloſophical, 
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I know not: it is undeubtediy 
any rational eri⸗ 


ſiaſtic illuſtons, they are but little ſes 
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and knowledge of human nature; we 
can ſpeak with main and 
with better evidence, to ourſelves, to 

our friends, and to thoſe who are of 
the ſame nation, or of the e. 
of the world with ourſelves. But 
when, we range about the earth, with 
voyagers and in who are 


1 e n ae, eee, 
ho are, moſt of them, but very: 
Avualified to give us juſt accounts of 
laws, cuſtoms, and religions of. 
tions anne aa 
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dome under their' obſervation; but af 
whole TY 1 often be * 
1 6g whey we range. about the earth” 


form of men, as 
voyagers tell us of; and as Mr. i 
ſeems ſo eaſily to believe there are; 
. who could perpetrate, as he aſſumes, 
* the unnatural barbatities he names, 
_ all . 
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from all chat we know eee man 
or our on ex 0 
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feelings. In fhort, any — 
| n would find it as "eaſy to believe, 
that there were whole nations born 


deaf or blind, "or" without any of the 
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en e: gui dn 
I muſt confefs, replied I, alter what 
has been "ſaid, on the univerfality of 
| the ſenſes, and of che moral ſenſe; and 
2 _ what 58 Locke hirnſelf advances, 
ffibility of meti's 
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reference to pleaſure or pain; is a very 
conſiderable error. For, in a moral 
view, things are really good, or really 
evil, according as they ſerve or injure, 

or tend to ſerve or injure, the true in- 


tereſts of humanity; 3 independently of 


the pain or pleaſure, that may accom- | 


pany. them. Pleaſure or pain, fimply 


5 ; eonfdered, do not conſtitute what, is 
It ly good, or evil, in our nature: 
they a are only concomitants of our good, 
or evil, actions: and more often ulti- 22 
mately, than immediately. For the 4 
pains | of vice, and the pleaſures of 
virtue, are never ſo ſenſibly felt in the | 


purlvit, as af ter the accom pliſhment. 


Many things are morally good, and 
productive of the beſt moral effects, 


1 although accompanied with much pain 
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| in an abſtracted ſenſe ? a In theſe ab- 
groe queſtions, replied be. we aro t 


do be puzzled by the abuſe. of words; 
and the preſent difficulty is of that ſort. 


That pain is grievous, there can be no 
doubt: and if we confine the ſenſe of 
the word evil, to ſignify, grievous: only, 


then pain is:evil but when we extend 
+. hg en wes ee 


: what every one fancies tobe: ao 

5 then to ſay chat pain is evil, is not 

| true. Pain is that ſort of evil. which 
i grievous to the ſufferer; but 5 ih, 
as we have ſhewn, both morally and 
Phyſically, is frequently productive of 
very great good. to mankind. So pleaſure, 
| 5 abſtractedly, is delightful « which, in- 
deed, is only ſaying, that pleaſure id 


if by good, we mean morally right, 
or reaſonable ; or, in a phyſical ſenſe, 
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pleaſure is good 


plea faut, then, 5 it is indiſp u 
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